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Deal 








whose hand, Ojeda received the , 


licence for his adventure to the 
west, was not in the “direction of 
Indian affairs” at the period which 
Vesputius assigns for the com- 
mencement of his first voyage. 
That officer of the crown had been 
removed from the exercise of his 
foreign functions, and it was not 
till some time afterwards that he 
was reinstated. Vesputius, more- 
over, had the address not to pub- 
lish his narrative, wherein he as- 
serts his claim to the discovery of 
the new continent, till about the 
year after the death of Columbus. 
By this stratagem—for as such it 
must be considered—he escaped 
the refutation which that illustri- 
ous navigator would have immedi- 
ately prepared and given to the 
world. He could not, however, 
escape the reprobation which jus- 
tice awards to the memory of him 
who superstitiously arrogates to 
himself the fair fame that belongs 
‘) another. 

But even admitting Vesputius 
to have been the fortunate Euro- 
pean who first gained sight of the 
new continant, it may, notwith 
standing, be contended, on 
grounds which are perfectly sotid 
and tenable, that that event did 
not entitle him to bestow on it his 
Name. 
in his career of maritime enter- 
prize, he was, strictly speaking, 
a dependant on Columbus. That 
great adventurer first opened a 
passage across. the Atlantic, and 
instructed others to follow his 

All discoveries, there- 








In whatever he achieved, 
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fore, that were subsequently made 
pursuant to such instruction, re-. 
dounded primarily to. his honour. 
Had not their track been traced 
by his skill and illumitated by 
his genius, and their minds em- 
boldened by his unexampled 
daring, neither Vesputius nor 
the Cabbots would ever, perhaps, 
have ventured a hundred leagues 
from the coast of Europe. On 
the score of enterprize and ad- 
venture to the west, he was the 
life and moving spirit of the age. 
Others acted but by his example, 
and shone in their spheres only 
with the hight that was borrow: 
ed from him. Whatever part 
they performed was but subordi- 





| nate in the great drama which he 


directed. They were, conse- 
quently, themselves nothing more 
than his underlings and aids. 
If they were fortunate in the fin- 
ishing of details, it was because 
he had been enlightened & great 
in preparing the outline. Were 
it allowable to borrow a metaphor 
from the organization of the hea- 
vens, it might be aptly enough 
said, that, enlightened by his 
wisdom, invigorated by his ener- 
gies, and attracted by the inhe- 
rent grandeur of his intellect, 
they were to him as so many sa- 
teHities moving around their cen- 
tral orb. 

In consideration of his activity 
and successful enterprize in en- 
larging the bounds of actual dis- 
covery, had Vesputius given his 
name to a bay or a river, a gulf 
or on island, the reward would 
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not have been at all dispropor- | 
tioned to his merit; but to Co- 
“lumbus alone, the author of the 
adventure to that quarter, should 
have belonged the honour of be- 
stowing his rame on the Conti- 
nent of the West. 


—-0—-0—0— 


The General Aspect of the Ameri- 


can Continent. 
\ HEN we cast our eyes 

on the western world, or, 
at least, on those parts of it which 
are habitable, the first thing 
which strikes us is its extraordi- 
nary magnitude. If we compare 
it with Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
the known divisions of the eastern 
hemisphere, we shall find that it 
is no less distinguished from them 
by its size than by other appear- 
ances which are peculiar to it- 
self. Excepting the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, it is broken by no sea to 
which the name of Mediterrane- 
an can be applied: but its rivers 
are large and rapid, beyond those 
of the ancient continent, and, af- 
ter falling into the ocean, they 
give rise to currents which are 
perceptible ata very great dis- 
tance from their mouths. The 
Maragnon, or River of the Ama- 


zous, the Oroonoco, and the Plata, 


ain South America, and the Mis- 
sissippi, St. Lawrence, Missouri 
and Columbia, in North America, 
are all great and conspicuous for 
the width of the channels in 
which they flow, and the prodi- 
gious mass of waters which they 
roll into the ocean. In the west- 


ern continent, the operations of 


nature seem to have been con- 
ducted on a larger scale, and 
with a greater proportion of ma- 
terials, than in any other quarter 
of the globe. All is noble and 
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renees sink before the Andes 
whose basis, in many places, reach 
nearly the same height with the 
most elevated land of the castern 
hemisphere. Chimboraco, the 
loftiest point of the Andes, is 20,- 
280 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 5000 feet higher than 
Mont Blanc. As the mountains 
of the New World are elevated 
and grand, sw its tow: are ex- 
tensive and veautiful. In seme 
places, and at certain seasons of 
the year, the eye feels its imper- 
fection when it attempts to look 
over the verdant surface, and the 
traveller wishes in vain for rocks 
and woods to relieve his sight. 
In other places the forests, com- 
posed of the largest trees and the 
thickest bushw ood, are widely 
extended, and almost impenetra- 
ble, except to the animals which 
occupy them, or to the savages 
by whom those animals are pur: 
sued. Its lakes are equally re- 
markable. In North America, 
a chain of Lakes extends from 
east to west, with which the Old 
World has nothing to compare. 
They ought rather to be called 
inland seas than lakes. Each of 
them rivals the Caspian in mag- 
nitude, and, that sea excepted, 
the lakes of a second, or even 
of a third class in America, equal, 
if they do not excel, the greatest 
collection of water of which the 
Old World can boast. 


—o—o— 0-= 


Antiquities of Indians of the pres- 


ent race. 


HOSE Antiquities, which, 
in the strict sense of the 
term, belong to the North Ameri- 
can Indians, are neither numer- 
ous nor very interesting. They 
consist of rude stone axes and 





magnificent. The Alps and Py- 


knives, of pestles used in prepar- 

















ing maize for food, of arrowheads, 
and a few other articles so ex- 
actly similar to those found in all 
the Atlantic States, that a de- 
scription of them is décwind quite 
useless. He who wishes to find 
traces of Indian settlements, eith- 
er numerous, or worthy of his 
notice, must visit the shore of the 
Atlantic, or the banks of the larg- 
er rivers, emtying themselves in- 
to it, on the eastern side of the 
Alleghanies. The sea spreads 
out a continual feast before men 
in a savage state, little versed in 
the arts of civilized life, who look 
upon all pursuits as degrading to 
their dignity as men, except such 
as belong either to war or the 
chase. Having once found the 
ocean, there they fix their abode, 
and never leave it, until they are 
compelled to do so, by a dense 
population, or the overwhelming 
force of a powerful and victori- 
ous foe. There they cast their 
lines, drag their nets, or rake up 
the shell fishes. Into the sea they 
drive the bounding roe with thejr 
dogs, and pursue him through the 
waves in their canoes. When 
they are compelled to leave the 
sea, they follow up the larger 
streams, where their finny prey 
abounds in every brook, and the 
deer, the bear, the elk, the moose, 
or the buffalo feeds on every hill. 
Whatever the earth or water 
spontaneously produces, they take 
and are satished. The ocean 
supplied them with never failing 

abundance ; and the wild animals, 
feeding in immence numbers 
through the fine valleys and over 


. the fertile hills of New England, 


two centuries since, were, it is 
believed, more numerous, than 
they ever were in Ohio. That 
species of beech which affords 


the nut, on which, in autumn, 
Winter and spring, the deer and 
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several other kinds of animals 
feed, thrive and fatten, was once 
much more abundant there, than 
it ever was in this State. Hence 
the wild animals were more nu- 
merous there than here; hence 
too the reason why the Indian 
population was more dense in 
the east than it was in the west. 
it is believed, that when Ameri- 
ca was first visited by Europe- 
ans, our prairies were too wet for 
the habitations of men. Besides, 
if our Indians came from Asia 
by the way of Behring’s Strait, 
they would naturally follow down 
the great chain of our northwest- 
ern lakes and their outlets, near- 
ly or quite to the sea. This may 
be one reason why the Indian 
population, at the time when our 
ancestors first found them, there 
was more dense in the norioern 
than in the southern, in the ecast- 
ern than inAhe western, parts of 
the present United States, That 
it was so, our own history incon- 
testably proves. Hence we de- 
duce the reason why the cemete- 
ries of Indians are so large and 
numerous in the eastern, and so 
small and few in the western 
States. Hence the numerous 
other traces of Indian settlements, 
such as the immence piles of the 
shelis of oysters, clams, &c. all 
along the sea shore, the great 
number of arrowheads and otber 
articles belonging to them, in the 
eastern states, and their paucity 
here; There, we see the most 
indubitable evidences of the Indi- 
ans having resided from very re- 
mote ages. Here, a few Indian 
cemeteries may be found, but they 
are never large, and when they 
are opened, ten chances to one 
but some article is discovered, 
which shows that the person has 
been buried since America was 





visited by people of European o- 
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tigin. An Indian’s grave may 
frequently be known by the man- 
ner in which he was interred. 
which was generally in a sitting 
or an upright posture. Wher- 
ever we behold a number of holes 
in the earth, without any regard 
to regularity, of about a foot and 
a half or two feet in diameter, 
there by digging a few feet, we 
can generally find an Indian’s re- 
mains. Such graves are most 
common along the southern shore 
of lake Emme; which was former- 
ly inhabited by the Cat and Ot- 
toway Indians. Such graves are 
quite common in and near the 
small ancient works in that part 
of this state. They generally 
interred with the deceased, some- 
thing of which he had been fond 
in his life time; with the warri- 
our, his battle axe; with the 
hunter, his bow and arrows, and 
that kind of wild game of which 
he had been the fondest, or the 
most successful in taking; hence 
the teeth of the otter are found 
in the grave of one, those of the 
bear or the beaver in another. 
One had been most successful in 
hunting the turkey, whilst anoth- 


er had most signalized himself 


by fishing. The skeleton of the 
turkey is found in the grave of 
the furmer; muscle shells or fish- 


os’ bones in the grave of the lat- 
ter. 


General Description of the Natives— 
their peculiarities of Ornameni 
and Dress—remarkable Insensi- 
bility to Pain, and to the Inclem- 
encies of Weather—terrible Trials 


undergone by their Chiefs. 


T is now time to turn our at- 
tention to the Aborigins, or na- 
tives, of the New-World. At the 
time when this great continent 
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was made more gencrally known 
to the Europeans by the discov. 
eries of Christopher Columbus, 
and of the illustrious navigators 
who imbibed the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of that great man, it was 
found inhabited by various tribes 
and nations of men, who differed 
in many respects, from most of 
the people in the three other 
quarters of the world. In their 
physical history, however, 
the greatest peculiarity in the 
Americans is their complexion, 
and the little difference which is 
observed, in this respect, through- 
out the whole extent of the A- 
merican continent. In Europe, 
andin Asia, the people who in- 
habit the northern countries are 
of a fairer complexion than those 
who dwell more to the southward. 
In the torrid zone, beth in Africa 
and in Asia, the natives are ens 
tirely black, or the next thing to 
it. This, however, must be un- 
derstood with some limitation. 
The people of Lapland, who in- 
habit the most northerly part of 
Europe, are by no means so fair as 
the inhabitants of Britain; nor are 
the Tartars so fair as the inhab- 
itants of Europe, who lie under 
the same parallels of latitude. 
Nevertheless, a Laplander is fair 
when compared with an Abyszi- 
nian, and a Tartar if compared 
with a native of the Molucca 
islands. —In America, this distine- 
tion of colour was not so distinctly 
and so prominently, marked. In 
the torrid zone were no negroes, 
and in the temperate and frigid 
zones there were no white people 
most of them were ofa kind cf 
red copper coloer which Mr. Fos- 
ter observed, in the Pesserais, of 
Tierra del Fuego, to have some. 
thing of a gloss resembling that 
metal. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that this matter bas, hither- 
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fo been inquired into with suff- 
cientaeccuracy- The inhabitants 
of the inland parts of South A- 
merica, where that continent is 
widest, and consequently, the in- 
fluence of the sun most powerful, 
have never been accurafely com- 
pared with those of Canada, or 
more northerly parts, at least as 
far as we know. Yet this ought 
to have been done, & that in many 
instances too, before it could be 
asserted so positively, as most au- 
thors do that there zs noi the least 
difference of complexion amoung the 
natives of America. Indeed so 
many systems have been formed 
concerning these singular people, 
that it is very difficult to obtain a 
{rue knowledge of the most sim- 
ole facts, even from the best and 
most unprejudiced writers.—If we 
may believe the Abbe NRaynal, 
the Californians are swarthiei 
than the Mexicans; and so posi- 
tive ishe in this opinion, that he 
civesa reason for it. ‘This dif- 
ference of colour,’ says he, 
‘proves, that the civilized life of 
society subverts, or totally chang- 
es, the order and laws of nature, 
since we find, under the temper- 
ate zone, a savage people that are 
blacker than the civilized nations 
of the torrid zone.”—On the oth- 
er hand, Dr. Robertson classes al] 
the inhabitants of Spanish Ameri- 
ca together with regard to colour, 
whether they are civilized or un- 
civilized; and when he speaks of 
California, takes no notice of any 
peculiarity in their colour more 
than others.x—The general ap- 
pearance of the indigenous Ameri- 
efns in various districts, is thus 
described by the chevalicr Pinto: 
“They are all ofa copper colour, 
with some diversity of shade, not 
™" proportion to their distance 
» the Equator, but according 
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territory in which they reside. 
Those who live in a high éountry 
are fairer than those inthe mare 
shy low lands on the coast. Their 
face is round; farther removed, 
perhaps, then that of any people 
from anoval shape. Their fore- 
head is small; the extremity of 
their ears far from the face; their 
lips thick; their nose flat; their 
eyes black or of a chesnut colour 
sma}], but capable of descerning 
objects at a great distance. Their 
hair is always’ thick and 
sleek, and without tendency to 
curl. At the first aspect, a South- 
American appears to be mild and 
innecent; but on a more attentive 
view, one discovers in his coun- 
tenance something wild distrust- 
ful, and sullen.” 

The following account of the 
native Americans is given by Don 
Antonio Ulloa, in his late work 
entitled Memoires.. philosophiques, 
historiques, et phystques, concernant 
la decouverte de ? Amerique. 

‘The American Indians are na- 
turally of a colour bordering up- 
on red. Their frequent expose 
ure to the sun and wind changes 
it to their ordinary dusky hue. 
The temperature of the air ape 
pears to have little or no infiu- 
ence in this respect. There is 
no perceptible difference in con- 
plexion between the inhabitants 
of the high and those of the low 
parts of Peru; yet the climates 
are of an extreme difference. 
Nay, the Indians who live as far 
as 40 degrees and upwards south 
or north of the equator, are not to 
be distinguished, in point of co- 
lour, from those immediately un- 
der it. 

There is, also, a general con- 
formation of features and person, 
which, more o1 Jess, characteri- 


zeth them al ‘Their chief dia- 





legree of elevation of the 


tinctions, in these respects, are & 
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small forehead, partly covered 
with hair to the eyebrows, little 
eyes, the nose thin, pointed, and 
bent towards the upper lip; a 
broad face, large ears, black, 
thick, and lank hair; the legs 
well formed, the feet small, the 
body thick and muscular; little 
or no beard on the face, and that 
little never extending beyond a 
small part of the chin and upper 
lip. It may easily be supposed 
that this general description can- 
not apply, in all its parts, to every 
individual; but all of them per- 
take so much of it, that they may 
be easily distinguished even from 
the mulattoes, whocome nearest 
to tliem in point of colour. 

The resemblance among all the 
American tribes is not less remar- 
kable in respect to their genius, 
character, manners, and particu- 
Jar customs. The most distant 
tribes are, in these respects, as 
similer as though they formed but 
one nation. 

All the Indian nations have a 
pecular pleasure in painting their 
bodies of a red colour, with a cer- 
tain species of earth. ‘The mine 


of Guancavelica was formerly of 


10 other use than to supply. them 
with this material for dyeing 
their bodies; and the cinnaber ex- 
tracted from it was applied entire- 
ly to this purpose. The tribes 
in Louisiana and in Canada have 
the same passion; hence minium 
is the commodity most in demand 
there. 

It may, perhaps, seem singular, 
that these nations, whose natural 
colour is red, should affect the 
saine colour as an artificial orna- 
ment. Sut, it may be observed, 
they do nothing in this respect 
but what corresponds to the prac- 
tice of Europeans, who also study 
to heighten and display to advan- 
tage the natural red and white of 
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their complexions. The Indians 

of Peru have now, indeed aban- 

doned the custom of painting their 

bodies: but it was common among 

them before they were conquered . 
by the Spaniards; and it still re- 

mains. tl custom of all those tri- 

bes who have preserved their lib- 

erty. The northern nations of 
America, besides the red colour 

which is predominent, employ also 

black, white, blue, and green, in 

painting their bodies. 

The adjustment of these colours 
is a matter of as great considera- 
tion with the Indians of Louisiana 
and the vast regions extending to 
the north, as the ornaments of 


dress among the most polished 


nations. ‘The business itself they 
call JMactaher, and they do not fail 
to apply all their talents and as- 
siduity to accomplish it in the most 
finished manner. No Jady of the 
greatest fashion ever consulted 
her mirror with more anxiety, 
than the Indians do while paiut- 
ing their bodies. The colours 
are applied with the utmost ac- 
curacy and address. Upon the 
eye-lids, precisely at the root of 
the eye-lashes, they draw two 
lines, as small as the finest thread; 
the same upon the lips, the open- 
ings of the nostrals, the eye-brows, 
and the ears; of which last they 
even follow all the inflexions and 
sinuosities. Asto the rest of the 
face, they distribute various fig- 
ures, in all which the red pre- 
domitates, and the other colours 
are assorted so as to throw it out 
to the best advantage. The neck 
also receives its proper ornaments ; 
a thick coat of vermilion com- 
monly distinguishes the cheeks. 
Five or six hours are requisite 
for accomplishing alj this with 
the nicety which they affect. As 
their first attempts do not always. 
succeed to their wish, they effacg, 
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them, and begin a-new upon a 
better plan. No coquette is mote 
fastidious in her choice of orna- 
ment, none more vain when the 
important adjustment is finished. | 
Their delight and self-satisfaction 
are then so great that the mirror 
is hardly ever laid down. An Ip- 
dian, Mactachéd to his mind, is the 
vainest of all the human species. 
The other parts of the body are 
left in their natural state, and, ex- 
cepting what is called a cachecul 
they go entirely naked. 

Such of them as have made 
themselves eminent for bravery, 
or other qualifications, are destin- 
cuished by figures painted on their 
bodies. They introduce the co- 
jours by making punctures on their 
skin, and the extent of surface 
which this ornament covers is pro- 
portioned to the explorts they have 
performed. Some paint only their 
arms, others both their arms and 
legs; others, again, their thighs, 
while those who have attained the 
summit of warlike renown have 
their bodies painted from the 
waist upwards. This is the heral- 
dry of the Indians; the devices of 
which are, probably, more exactly 
adjusted to the merits of the per- 
sons who bear them, than those 
of more civilized countries. 

Besides these ornaments, the 
warriors carry plumes of feathers 
on their heads, their arms; and 
ancles. ‘These, likewise, are to- 
kens of valour, and none but such 
as have been thus distinguished 
may wear them. 

The propensity to indolence 
is equal among all the tribes of 
Indians, civilized, or savage. The 
only employment of those who 
have preserved their indepen- 
dence is hunting and fishing. In 
some districts,the women exercise 
a little agriculture, in raising In- 
dian corn, and pompions, of which 
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they forma species of aliment, by 
bruising them together: they, alsu,. 
prepare the ordinary beverage ia» 
use among them, taking care, at 
the same time, of the children, of 
whom the fathers take no charge. 
The female Indians of all the 
conquered regions of South-Amer- 
ica practise what is called the 
urcu (a word which among them 
signifies elevation.) It consisis in 
throwing forward the hair from 
the crown of the head, upon the 
}brow, and cutting it round from 
the ears to above the eyes; so that 
the forehead and eye-brows are 
entirely covered. The same cus- 
tom takes place in the Northern 
countries. The female inhabi- 
tants of both régions tie the rest 
of their hair behind, so exactly in 
the same fashion, that it might be 
supposed the affect of mutual im- 
itation. This, however, being 
impossible, from the vast distance 
that separates them, is thought to 
countenance the supposition 
of the whole of America heing 
originally planted with one race 
of people. 

This custom does not take 
place among the males. ‘Those 
of the higher parts of Peru wear 
long and Jowing hair, which they 
reckon a great ornament. In the 
lower parts of the same country 
they cut it short, on account of 
the heat of the climate; a circum- 
stance in which they intimate the 
Spaniards. The inhabitants of 
Louisiana pluck out their hair by 
the root, from the crown of the 
head forwards, in order to obtain 
a large forehead, otherwise deni- 
ed them by nature. ‘The rest of 
their hair they cut as short as 
possible, to prevent their enemies 
from seizing them by it in battle, 
and also to prevent them from 
easily getting their scalp, should 
they fall into their hands 2s pris 
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According to Don Ujlea the 
whole race of the: American Indi- 
ans is distinguished by an un- 
common thickness of skin, and by 
a hardness of their fibres; circum- 
stances these, which, in the opin- 
ion of this learned Spanish wri- 
ter, contribute to that insensibili- 
ty to bodily pain, for which these 
singular people are so remarka- 
ble. Our author adduces an in- 
stance in support of this insensi- 
bility, in the Americans, in the 
case ofan Indian, who was under 
the necessity of submitting to be 
cut for the stone. ‘This opera. 
tion, it is well known, seldom 
lasts above four, or five minutes. 
Unfavourable circumstances, in 
his case, prolonged it to the un- 
common period of twenty-seven 
minutes- Yet all this time, the 
patient gave notolens of the ex- 
treme pain, commonly attending 
this operation he complained 
only as a person does who feels 
some slight uneasiness. At last 
the stone was extracted. Two 
days after, he expressed a desire 
for food, and on the eighth day 
from the operation he quiited bis 
bed, free from pain, although the 
Wourd was not yet thoroughly 
clogsed. ‘The same want of sen- 
sibility, he says, is observed in 
cases of fractures, wounds, and 
other accidents of a similar na- 
ture. In al! these cases, their 
cure is easily effected, and they 
seem to suffer less present pain 
than any other race ofmen. ‘The 
sculls which have been taken up 
in their ancient burying grounds, 


ota 
Juce 


are of a greater thickness than’ 


that compages of bones is com- 
monly found to be; being from 
six to seven lines from the outer 
to the inner superficies, 

It is natural to infer from hence 
says Ulloa, that their comparative 
ansensibility to pain is owing to a 
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coarser and stronger organization 
then-that of ether nations. The 


ease with which they endure the 


severities of climate is, he thinks, 
another proof of this. The in- 
habitants of the higher parts of 
Peru live amidst perpetual frost 
and snow. Although their cloth- 
ing is very slight, they support this 
inclement temperature, without 
the least inconvenience. Habit, 
it is to be conféssed, may: contri- 
bute a good deal to this, but much 
also isto be aseribeé to the com- 
pact texture of their skin, which 
defends them from the impression 
of cold through their pores. We 


must confess, however potwith- 


standing the assertions and con- 
jectues of an author so respecta- 
ble as Don Ulloa, that we are not 
very confident,that eitherthe skins, 
or the skulls of the Americans are 
thicker than the skins and skulls 
of many cther nations of mane 
kind. But we do not wish, in 
this place, to expatiate on this 
subject, which can only be redu- 
ced to certainty by the investiga: 
iions of the anatomist, or natura- 
list. 

The northern Indians resemble 
them in this respect. The ut- 
most rigours of the winter season 
do net prevent them from follow- 
ing the chase almost naked. It 
is true, they wear a kind of wool!- 
len cloak, or sometimes the skin 
ofa wild-beast, upon their shoul: 
ders; byt, besides that it covers 
only a small part of their body, 
it would appear that they use if 
rather for ornament than warmth. 
In fact, they wear it indiscrimt- 
nately, in the severities of win- 
ter, and in the sultriest heats «- 
summer, when neither Europe- 
ans nor Negroes can suffer «oF 
but the slightest clothing. They 
even frequently throw aside this 
cloak when they go a-hunting, 





